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Two years ago America was summoned to make the world safe for democracy, and America re- 
sponded, its soul thrilling with noble enthusiasm. Labor gave freely its blood and sweat, believing the 
promise of a new world after the war, a world in which the common man would have his rights. And 
now the war has been won, and scarcely has the blood dried on the fields of battle when we see the fine 
promises forgotten. Already discharged soldiers are begging on the streets of Washington, while the 
great organizations of employers welcome the labor glut as their chance to beat down wages! 


All over the world we see the greeds and jealousies of the profit-system, of the caste-system, come 
slinking forth like wolves from their lairs. The infamous secret treaties, which the allied statesmen did 
not dare a few months ago to mention, are now flaunted with defiance by the statesmen of plunder. “To 
these treaties we stand,” says Balfour, most affable of philosophical brigands. ‘The national honor is 
bound up with them.” And so the Young Snobbery of Italy leaps in, drives back the Jugo-Slavs from the 
shores of the Adriatic, and prepares to build just another such empire as the Kaiser’s. The bankers of 
France demand the left bank of the Rhine, the coal and iron of Lorraine and sixty billion dollars in- 
demnity, to be used in making ready to fight the Italians. The British traders have got the German fleet 
and colonies, and will use their share of the indemnity to drive the new American merchant-fleet from the 
seas. Lloyd-George has sold out to the Tory party, and the people have been trapped into a snap election, 
with vengeance on a beaten and prostrate foe as the rallying-cry. The Soviets are to be crushed in Rus- 
sia, and government by the workers is to be forbidden in Berlin. 

And now, into this pit of snarling beasts comes the Spokesman of Democracy: Woodrow in the 
Lion’s Den, weaponless, save for his typewriter and his tongue. He, and he alone of all the war-states- 
men, remembers his promises, save as a jest. The whole state system of Europe is against him, every 
special privilege in every capitalist nation of the world, including America, hates him and fears him and 
means to break him. Can he prevail over them? He has had years of practice with the political bosses 
of Trenton and Washington—precisely the same sort of men, only cruder and less subtle. He drove 
them by one method—cracking over them the whip of publicity. Will he have the nerve to do it now? 
Will he smash the barriers of secrecy which the diplomats hope to maintain about their intrigues in 
Paris? Woodrow Wilson to-day can turn out of office any government in Europe, by the simple de- 
vice of telling the truth to the people. He knows it, and the European diplomats know it; it is the skel- 
eton in the closet at all the banquets and junketings now going on over there. 

Will he use his power? Will he place himself at the head of the masses of the people, marching 
into the new world of freedom and justice? Or will he let himself be hoodwinked and see the stage 
swept clear for world-wide civil war between capitalist reaction and Bolshevist fury? The tests whereby 
we shall know the answer will be two: Will the Allied armies withdraw from Russia? Will they per- 
mit the German workers to settle their own form of government? 
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CONCERNING THE PROFITS OF RELIGION 


We try to keep our troubles to ourselves as a rule; but the 
other day came a letter from one of our readers, “Tell us how 
things are going, and perhaps we can help.” So we are going 
to tell one trouble—just one! 

We have written a book discussing the abuse of the re- 
ligious sentiment by private exploiting interests. This matter, 
needless to say, is not one about which those in authority de- 
sire to have knowledge spread. Nor do the people themselves 
realize the importance of the subject—at least, not until after 
they have read the book! It is a theme of which even most 
radicals fight shy; they want to get something done, they want 
votes, so they say, “Let religious prejudices alone.” We were 
determined that this book should be read, so we published it 
ourselves. By way of a test, we sent a copy for review to about 
three hundred newspapers and magazines and about nine hun- 
dred religious publications. 


Now the writer has been publishing one book a year for 
just twenty years. Each time the publication has been sig- 
nalized by the appearance in his mail of many brown en- 
velopes from his clipping bureau, containing reviews. Any 
honest author will tell you that these packages from the clip- 
ping-bureau constitute one of the important adventures of his 
life; they tell him what the world is making of his effort, they 
give him the verdict of his own time upon his labors. 


Now I have published “The Profits of Religion,“ represent- 
ing twenty-five years of thinking on the subject, and a year of 
hard work and research. I wait for the verdict of the world— 
and there comes no verdict; no envelopes from the clipping- 
bureau, literally not one! Two inches of sneering comment 
in the Philadelphia “North American”’—that is the sum total 
of two months’ comment on “The Profits of Religion” from 
the entire press of the United States! All the literary weeklies; 
all the newspapers which print book-reviews, so that they may 
collect advertisements from the publishers; all the religious 
papers which are supposed to let their readers know what the 
world outside is saying about them—all these decide by a 
unanimous instinct that will not be safe for the people to know 
that “Profits of Religion” exists! 


I have sometimes thought that the most painful saying I 
ever read is one of Voltaire’s, that “letters addressed to posterity 
seldom reach their destination.” I have found it painful, be- 
cause all my life I have had to see the fruit of years of labor 
neglected and spurned by the authorities of my own time, and 
have had to nourish myself on the faith that some day in the 
future there would be young men and women who would see life 
as I saw it. But I refuse to accept any such consolation in 
the case of “The Profits of Religion,” for this book is meant to 
be read now, its work must be done now if at all. There- 
fore I make an appeal to the readers of this magazine: Will 
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you not help to break this boycott of capitalist press and capi- 
talist pulpit? Will you not yourself get the book and read it? 
Will you not take the trouble to make it known to your friends, 
to get up a club of purchasers of the book at the very low 
wholesale price quoted? I can’t get the book-stores to handle 
it, I can’t get it into the public libraries; but if the two thousand 
persons who have so far ordered it will each give or sell ten 
copies to their friends, I shall be able to go on publishing my 
own writings without heeding the capitalist newspapers and 
their boycotts. 

I have found it impossible to persuade any of my English 
publishers to handle this book. As my agents write: “The 
reason, no doubt, is that they do not feel that they can be asso- 
ciated with so thorough an attack upon an established institu- 
tion such as the English Church.” When the war-restrictions 
are removed I may publish the book myself in England also. 


From an American Author 


I’ve been reading “Profits of Religion” again. It isn’t mere- 
ly that the book is so everlasting sound—it’s so delicious as 
well—tliterally delicious! You can taste the fine flavor of humor 
—the kind of humor which alone can dispose of the pompous 
asses who pretend to be the only authorized traveling salesmen 
of the All-Unknowable. I don’t know any book like it. 

As ever, SINCLAIR LEWIS. 


From an English Author 


I have just finished “The Profits of Religion.” I think it a 
work of the highest sincerity and regret only that 140 years 
after the death of Voltaire it should still be necessary that 
your brave pen be enlisted against venal mysticism. I entirely 
agree with you that while the religious impulse is human and 
lovely, the dogmatic faiths that have made a corner in it are 
hypocritical in intention and that they purposefully apply 
anaesthetics to the human intellect, that they conspire to keep 
it in ignorance, therefore in subjection to the masters, noble 
or wealthy, of a world made wretched. 

Yours sincerely, W. L. GEORGE. 


From One in Authority 


Dear Sir: We are in receipt of the book “The Profits of 
Religion,” but our acceptance does not obligate us to put the 
book on the shelves. 

Very truly yours, DAISY SPRINGER, Librarian. 


From a Cigar-Manufacturer 


When I read your book, “Profits of Religion,” it seemed as 
though someone had gone through my attic and removed some 
of the cobwebs. Being illiterate, let me say. I believe your book 
is especially adapted for us of the common clay. It is one of 
the few books I have read from start to finish. It set me to 
thinking of all the rich liberals in this country—those who be- 
lieve superstition is the stumbling block to the human race, 
many of whom could distribute a million copies of your book 
and such an investment would make life worth while for them. 

When I see the struggle of those who are trying to do some- 
thing for the living, I sometimes wonder if the rich rationalist 
is not just as stupid as the rich religionist. We see them both 
cling to. their gold, worshiping the golden calf. Supposing you 
gave out the word that you had discovered a gold mine in the 
backyard of your humble home in Pasadena. All the rich ra- 
tionalists would come! But when you tell them you have some- 
thing to open up the minds of men, how many are interested? 
And yet, anyone reading your book, “Profits of Religion,” must 
realize that a million copies would be a greater benefit to the 
human race than a billion dollars in gold. 

Yours for a better world, GERRIT J. JOHNSON. 


Prices of “The Profits of Religion”: Single copy, paper, 
50c postpaid; three copies, $1.50; ten copies $3.00. Single copy, 
cloth, $1.00 postpaid; three copies, $2.25; ten copies, $6.00. With 
one year’s subscription to “Upton Sinclair’s: a Monthly Maga- 
zine”, $1.25. 
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WHAT IS COMING IN GERMANY: 

Four or five months after the European war broke 
out I happened to be in New York, and attended the 
Christmas convention of the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society. I spoke on the subject of “The War and 
After”, and said that the war must end with revolution 
in Germany and Austria, and that this revolution would 
spread quickly from one European country to another. 
i called the roll of the different countries, saying how it 
would come in each one; and perhaps I named the names 
too rapidly—at any rate, my audience burst out laugh- 
ing. I wonder if they would laugh if I came this Christ- 
mas and repeated the speech! 

If you set up a row of toy soldiers close enough to- 
gether, does it really take a wizard to foretell that if 
you knock over the first soldier, there will be no stop- 
ping until the last soldier is down? In the European 
countries you have practically the same passions in the 
bosoms of the masses. Why should anyone imagine 
there could be a revolution in Russia and not in Aus- 
triar Why should anyone imagine there could be revo- 
lution in Germany, and not in Sweden, Holland, France, 
Italy and Spain? Why indeed—unless the person de- 
tives his ideas of the world from American capitalist 
newspapers. 

Without attempting to go into details of parties and 
personalities, this much may be said with certainty about 
Germany: the workers’ councils will be in full control 
of the country in a very few weeks. I belidve they will 
take possession of industry with less bloodshed and will 
Gperate with less economic waste than in Russia. In 
fact I believe that government by the workers will be 
in Germany an almost immediate success, unless the 
Allies interfere to prevent it, which they must do, be- 
cause it is necessary to the existence of the capitalist 
systems of the allied nations that they should not permit 
government by the workers to succeed anywhere. 

One of the funniest sights I have ever witnessed is 
the right-about-face which our capitalist press has exe- 
cuted on the subject of this German revolt. In the days 
of the Kaiser our capitalist papers exhausted their vocab- 
ulary in pouring scorn upon Scheidemann, David, Ebert 
and the rest of the majority Socialist leaders—stool- 
pigeon Socialists who went about carrying on the 
Kaiser’s intrigues and keeping the Kaiser’s slaves in 
subjection. All through the war there was one great 
man in Germany, one and only one, the heroic Karl 
Liebknecht, in prison in the cause of truth. But now 
the war is over, and Scheidemann, David and Ebert are 
the masters of Germany; our newspapers, which want 
the capitalist system to continue in Germany, because 
they hope to make slaves of the German people by means 
of a heavy indemnity, now suddenly discover that the 
majority Socialists are safe and sane statesmen, practi- 
cal administrators, friends of law and order. Karl Lieb- 
krecht, who went to prison in the cause of truth, they 
have dubbed “the red clown of Berlin”, and their des- 
patches, which are supposed to tell us the news, are 
essays in vituperation aimed at the Spartacides. When 
there was a chance of the workers’ council seizing con- 
trol of the city of Coblentz, there was a hurry call for 
American troops, and so now, there is law and order in 
Coblentz, and the newspapers correspondents picture to 
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us the fat, sleek bourgeois in’their frock coats and silk 
hats enjoying the sights on the avenues. The Allies 
have given Germany to understand that if Liebknecht 
prevails, Berlin will be occupied, and all over Germany 
the majority Socialists are using this threat to hold the 
1ebels down. But Liebknecht is not frightened by the 
threat, he declares that he will give the Allies another 
Russia to deal with. 

It is merely a question of time for propaganda. For 
four years everybody in Germany has been systemati- 
cally taught lies; now suddenly the censorship is over- 
turned and it is possible to print the truth in Ger- 
many. How many months, how many weeks will it take 
for the Spartacides to print the necessary number. of 
leaflets and make the necessary number of speeches, to 
bring to the workers of the great industrial cities a 
realization of the lies that have been told to them—not 
merely by the Kaiser and his Junkers, but by Scheide- 
mann, David, and Ebert—as you may see by consulting 
« file of any American capitalist newspaper during the 
four years of war! 

And understand that Liebknecht and his followers 
have large sums of money furnished by the Russians, 
who see in the German revolution their great triumph, 
the complete vindication of their proceedings. Imagine 
the feelings of Lenine and Trotsky, having seen the 
Kaiser’s armies marching into Russia, having read the 
speeches and writings of the German majority Socialists 
defending this course—and now invited to send help to 
the Spartacides and secure the triumph of Bolshevism in 
Berlin! 

And what then? Then, of course, the imperialists of 
Rome and Paris and London will clamor for troops to 
march to Berlin, precisely as they clamor for troops to 
march to Petrograd and Moscow. So we shall have 
armies putting down the German revolution, establishing 
capitalist law and order throughout Germany. They will 
hold an election in Germany, to give the German people 
a chance to take control of their own affairs; and Lieb- 
knecht and his followers will carry this election by a 
vote of two to one! You don’t believe it? But the 
identical same thing happened in Vladivostok, after the 
Allies had put down the Bolsheviki; they held a safe and 
sane election, and the Bolsheviki got twice as many 
votes as al] the other parties put together. I say this to 
our capitalist rulers, in the hope that they will realize it 
before it is too late. When once the workingmen get 
a taste of the ownership and control of the industries 
whereby they live—when once they even get a clear idea 
of this possibility—then you have lost all chance of hold- 
ing them down except by military force. And you will 
only be able to apply this military force for a very short 
while, because the men through whom you apply it are 
also workingmen, and appeals will be made to them, and 
secret propaganda will reach them, and sooner or later, 
just as certain as sunrise, they will do what they did in 
Petrograd, and what they may do any day in Berlin— 
refuse on fire on revolutionists. 

Picture to yourself British and French troops en- 
gaged in permanently policing Germany. Picture the 
German workers voting for real Socialism, that is indus- 
trial self-government, and the Allies refusing to let them 
have it, because of the indemnity which must be paid to 
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French bankers and British ship-owners and _ bond- 
holders. Picture French and British troops, who were 
conscripted to fight the Kaiser, being held under martial 
law in order to fight Karl Liebknecht, whom for four 
years they were taught to regard as the world’s greatest 
hero. The capitalist press can execute a right-about face 
over night, just as any other prostitute can change her 
affections when the price is offered. But I assure our 
capitalist statesmen and newspaper editors that the affec- 
tions of the people are not those of the prostitute, but of 
the lover. Turn to the last pages of Barbusse’s “Under 
Fire”, and read the glorification of Karl Liebknecht. 
Here is a Frenchman who spent his years of horror in 
the mud and blood of the trenches; his book has been 
the most widely read war-book in Franch, he has voiced 
the sentiments of the French poilu as no other man has 
done; and he has represented Karl Liebknecht as a kind 
of Christ to whom the French soldiers look up out of 
eyes half blinded with mud and blood. 


The matter is too important to rest upon the author- 
ity of one witness. Listen to the French workers in 
convention, formally stating their point of view. A con- 


gress of the workers of the Seine Federation, three or’ 


four thousand delegates from the Socialist party, the 
trade unions and the co-operators of the most important 
province of France, that which includes Paris, met on 
the day before the signing of the armistice, amid all the 
frenzy of victory, and adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution: 

As did Bebel and the elder Liebknecht in 1870-71, after the 
fall of Louis Bonaparte, so now the workers of Paris demand 
an honourable peace—a peace of justice, a republican peace for 
the German Republic. They demand an amnesty for all work- 
ers in prison, and call on the workers of France to close their 
ranks in their class organizations, for great tasks are before 
them. An end to the war of classes and of capitalist govern- 
ments! Hail to the Peoples’ Peace. Long live the Interna- 
tional Workers’ Republic! 


Do not lose sight of the fact that the French work- 
ers have been for the past four or five generations the 
most revolutionary in Europe. Moreover, France is the 
home of Syndicalism and of the general strike. Nobody 
knows that better than the capitalist statesmen of 
France, and that is one reason they were terrified at the 
coming of President Wilson, and why the high class 
political criminals of the Grand Old Party in Washing- 
ton were tipped off to do all they could to keep him at 
at home. 


He landed at Brest, a beautiful French port, early in 
the afternoon. The trip to Paris required only a few 
hours, so he might have spent the rest of the day and 
evening at Brest, and arrived in Paris in time for the 
celebrations next morning. The people of Brest were 
crazy to see him, so crazy that they conducted a two 
day celebration of his arrival even without his presence. 
They crowded the surrounding hills of the harbor in 
solid masses ; but they were not allowed to get a glimpse 
of their hero—he was hurried on board his train and the 
train was kept on a siding a good part of the night be- 
fore entering Paris! Why was this strange thing done? 
For one reason and one only—because Brest is a So- 
cialist city, and if Wilson had been welcomed there, he 
would have been welcomed by a Socialist mayor with a 


Socialist speech. So he must be rushed to Paris, where 
he could be received by a capitalist mayor with a capi- 
talist speech, a cry for vengeance against Germany. The 
Socialists sent a delegation to him in Paris, and he re- 
ceived them and made them a polite address, which ad- 
dress was printed in our press; but the address of the 
Socialists to President Wilson was not printed anywhere 
in America! 


I lay stress upon this matter because I know that 
many of President Wilson’s advisors in Washington read 
this magazine, and I wish to impress upon them with 
all the earnestness at my command the seriousness of this 
crisis. Right now the matter is being settled, one way 
or the other. Are the Allied armies going to march into 
Russia next spring and put down the Russian revolu- 
tion? Are they going to march into Germany this win- 
ter and put down the German workers’ governments? 
If they do it, they compel the German Socialists to ap- 
peal to the Socialists of the allied countries, they com- 
pel the Socialists of the allied countries to initiate a 
propaganda for general strikes and revolution in their 
own countries. Attempts will be made, nothing on earth 
can keep them from being made; and when they are 
made, the soldiers who were conscripted to fight the 
Kaiser, will find themselves required to shoot down their 
own brothers and friends. Will they do it? Listen to 
nty warning, masters and rulers, capitalist statesmen 
and editors, they will not do it! 


You are preparing to collect from Germany some 
hundreds of billions of dollars of indemnity—I cannot 
give the precise amount, because it keeps growing from 
hour to hour, the greed of capitalism swelling itself up 
like a balloon-fish until it bursts. Let me tell you how 
this indemnity question appears to the millions of So- 
cialist workingmen in England, Belgium, Italy and 
France—the men by whose bayonets you will have to 
collect the indemnity. They recognize the justice of 
full restoration of the ruined cities and homes of Bel- 
gium and France, of Poland, Italy and Serbia. So do 
the German Socialists recognize it, the German workers 
would cheerfully share responsibility for the rebuild- 
ing of these cities and homes. But that is quite another 
question from the laying of an enormous ransom upon 
Germany, which will make the German workers slaves 
for generations, and make permanent the hatred and bit- 
terness of the world convulsion through which we have 
passed. 


And who will get these indemnities when they are 
collected? Will the workers get them? The workers 
will get what they have always got under the capitalist 
system—an existence, so long as the capitalist system 
needs them, and starvation andthe potters’ field when 
it needs them no longer. The indemnities will go to the 
capitalist governments of the allied nations, they will 
be added to the total of accumulated privilege which ex- 
acts its toll from the labors of the proletariat. Are the 
workers of Italy and France and Great Britain to sup- 
port that policy? Are they to shoot down their broth- 
ers and friends in support of that policy? Walk care- 
fully, masters and rulers! Suppose the workers should 
learn to change their hates as suddenly as your prosti- 
tute newspapers have been able to change their loves! 
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ABOLISH THE CENSORSHIP! 


We stood for the censorship so long as our country 
was at war. We stand for it no longer. 

We have received from the “Truth Seeker” informa- 
tion as to the suppression of one of its issues by the 
Post Office Department. The “Truth Seeker”, be it 
understood, is a rationalist organ published in New 
York, an old established paper which has been fighting 
religious superstition for thirty or forty years. A recent 
issue of the paper was suppressed for making the fol- 
lowing statement: 

We have carefully compared the reputed offenses of the 
German emperor with the hideous doings of God as related in 
the Bible, and there seems to be but one conclusion to draw 
from the comparison, and it is this: The former received his 
inspiration from a careful study of the performance of the latter. 
Indeed, it is well known that the Prussian generals who pub- 
lished books explanatory of the German idea of war, based 
their notions directly upon the lessons they had learned from 
a very painstaking study of the Holy Scriptures. And it is also 
well to note that not one of these German works has been an- 
swered from the biblical standpoint which forms the ground- 
work for their authority. 

This action, it appears on the authority of Mr. La- 
mar, solicitor of the Post Office Department, was not 
taken for any religious reason. Let us get the issue 
perfectly clear in our minds. A comparison is made 
here between the moral standards of the ancient Hebrew 
God and those of the German Emperor. The compari- 
son is an exact one, as anybody can satisfy himself who 
is willing to give a dispassionate reading to the Old 
Testament, which is a long record of acts of ferocious 
cruelty, the wiping out of whole nations by specific di- 
vine command. And now ask yourself, what was the 
cbject of the editor of the “Truth Seeker” in point- 
ing out this obvious fact? Was it to praise and defend 
the German Emperor by comparing him with the Old 
Testament God? If so, then the editor was guilty of 
sedition. If, on the other hand, his object was to attack 
and denounce the Old Testament God by comparing 
him with the German Emperor, then he was not guilty 
of sedition, and the suppression of his paper was an act 
of religious persecution. I say that the latter alterna- 
tive is so obviously true, that the Post Office official who 
suppressed this paper was a dishonest man. 

Also, the Post Office Department has forbidden the 
Rand School to circulate a pamphet by Nicholas Lenine, 
entitled “The Soviets at Work,” a technical account of 
the internal organization of the new Russian democracy. 
Scott Nearing has written to the Postmaster General as 
follows: 

The pamphlet contains no reference to the American mili- 
tary forces, to America’s part in the war, nor is it devoted to 
the war itself. It is merely an analysis of the organization and 
operation of the Soviet government of Russia. As a student 
and teacher of economics and sociology, I consider the pamph- 
let an important contribution to the science of social organiza- 
tion. Your action in suppressing the pamphlet I regard as 
an illegal usurpation of power. Therefore, I wish to serve no- 
tice on you that I purpose to mail copies of this pamphlet on 
Monday, December 9, and on every Monday thereafter for five 
successive week. If your agents will communicate with me, I 
will tell them exactly when and where I expect to mail the 
pamphlets. 
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With complete disgust, AN AMERICAN. 
Recently five Russian Jews, four boys and one girl, 
were sentenced to prison for twenty years by a federal 


judge in New York City for distributing a pamphlet 
protesting against the invasion of Russia by American 
troops. The account published in the capitalist news- 
papers of this proceeding made one’s blood boil: not 
merely the outrageous sentences but the conduct of the 
judge, his brutal callousness, his stupid ignorance, his 
sneering taunting of the children he had at his mercy. 
The United States is at war, says this Federal Judge 
Clayton, imported from Alabama to make Hester Street 
safe for democracy. But the United States is not at 
war with Russia, object these Russian children. That 
make no difference, says the Judge; you get twenty 
years apiece. 

Sit yourself down and consider seriously what this 
means. Imagine that, a few years from now, a- negro 
mob in Hayti kills some American sailors, and the Hay- 
tian government defends them, and Congress declares 
war on Hayti. So the United States is at war; the 
espionage law is in force; and three days later the Pres- 
ident of the United States orders the destruction of the 
city of Montreal. The United States being at war, any 
person who protests against the destruction of Montreal, 
whether by a speech in a public hall, or by giving out a 
leaflet, or by writing, as 1 am now writing in this mag- 
azine, is liable to twenty years in jail. And do you 
think that is a fancy picture? It is what is happening 
now, according to the point of view of the Russian Jews 
of Hester Street. America has attacked their friends at 
home; American soldiers are shooting down their 
fathers, their sons, their brothers in Northern Russia and 
Siberia; American armies are destroying what Hester 
Street considers the hope of the world’s future, the first 
working-class government in history. And this without 
an act of Congress, without a declaration of war, with- 
out the American people having had a chance to say 
whether or not it wishes the Russian revolution to be 
destroyed and a Russian counter-revolutionary ex- 
admiral of the Tsar set up as a despot over the Russian 
people, to make them pay interest on the Tsar’s debt of 
four billion dollars to the bankers of France. Such is 
the situation, as it appears to a Russian Jew of Hester 
Street. I won’t say how it appears to me, a native- 
born American, great-grandson of an American naval 
officer, once commander of the “Constitution.” I re- 
frain from saying, not because of my ancestors, but be- 
cause I have been to jail twice, once for eighteen hours 
and again for three days, and that sufficed me. 


; Two Critics 

In the future if read your magazine will be because am 
hard up for literature. 

Probbaly you expect an appointment from the President as 
Mr. Creei & Russel has had same, which hope you will get. If 
not please close up your office and go to Catalini Ilands fishing 
or to Universal City and get job acting Mexican Bandit or do 
something useful. I will leave out my name probbaly for the 
same reason others have. SOCIALIST 20 YRS. 


I have respect for a man who attacks the allies of this 
country in an open and honest manner, but I have the utmost 
contempt for your variety of sneak who tries to stir up dis- 
trust and dislike under a guise of patriotism. Of course you 
appeal to the hysterical malcontent who does not see clearly 
for himself but loudly praises anyone who decries those who 
kave what he wants but cannot get. 

With complete disgust, AN AMERICAN 
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USPUIOINS SING NS alae 


THE CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN MILLIONAIRE 


We have never made a specialty of cultivating the 
companionship of millionaires, but now and then chance 
has thrown one in our way. We have known some who 
were sure of their high function in society; we have 
known others who were conscience-stricken to the last 
degree; but we have yet to meet one who is happy in 
his fortune, or whose lot in life we would take for our 
own. Of course, we would always be glad to take over 
their millions—because we could put them to so much 
better use! We have labored to convince them of that, 
but seldom with success. We have come to realize the 
greatest among their troubles—the large number of peo- 
ple who want to spend their money for them, and who 
clamor and intrigue for the opportunity. Uneasy lies 
the head that wears a crown; and this whether the crown 
be political or economic. 


They come before our mind’s eye in a procession, the 
censcience-stricken millionaires we have known, trying 
to make a wise use of their millions, and fighting off the 
swarm of parasites and flatterers who seek to befuddle 
their minds and confuse their judgments and get a dip 
into the honey-pot. A young Socialist friend told us the 
other day of an extraordinary experience. He was 
ushered into the presence of one of these conscience- 
stricken millionaires, an elderly newspaper-publisher 
not in the best of health. Before he had opened his 
mouth the old man glowered at him and snapped, “I 
suppose you have come for some money for some cause. 
My God, if I could meet a human being that did not 
want money for some cause!” 


I can think of one easy way by which the millionaires 
might avoid this trouble. and that is to grve away their 
money and be done with it. But in all my life I have 
only met a couple of men who have done this, or who 
claim to have done it. One of these is J. Eads How, 
who is known to our newspapers as “the. millionaire 
hobo,” and who looks more like my conception of Jesus 
Christ than any man I have ever known or talked to. 
The other one is N. O. Nelson. well-known to many 
radicals, and probably to all co-operators. He built up 
a great industry for the manufacturing of plumbing- 
supplies, and being troubled with conscience, he tried 
to put it on a co-operative basis. Some thirty years ago 
he provided a plan of profit-sharing, by which little by 
little the stock and control of the company has heen 
turned over to the employees and the customers. He 
organized a model city at Le Claire, Illinois, just across 
the river from St. Louis, and in these ways he has un- 
burdened his soul of the ownership and control of an 
enterprise many millions of dollars in value. Then, be- 
ing unwilling to keep even his share of profits, he went 
to New Orleans and started a chain of co-operative 
stores and dairies, which failed because he could not 
find competent people to manage 1t, and he himself was 
too old to do the work of manager. So today he finds 
himself, at seventy-four years of age, serene in the hope 
of a government pension of forty dollars a month. He 
is a Civil War veteran, and has filed his application, 
and would be all right, but for the fact that the govern- 
ment has delayed three months to decide the matter. 


He came to see us. He is tall and lean as one of the 


rail fences of the Missouri farm where he was brought 
up; you can imagine him with his corn-cob pipe in the 
corner of his mouth, driving four mules hitched to one 
cf those old prairie-schooners on which his fathers came 
into the country. He asked if he might stay with us a 
while, because he finds the world a lonely place for an 
old man, and he craves the companionship of people 
who understand his peculiar proceedings. So we fixed 
him up a room upstairs, and there he smokes his old 
pipe and makes himself coffee in a tin-can, because it 
reminds him of the days when he fought in the Union 
army, and boils himself cornmeal mush and plants him- 
self turnips and cabbage in our back-lot. 


He looks back on his life and tells how it seems. We 
discover some bitterness in his heart, because of the 
failure of so many of his high hopes, because the world 
was not ready for his dream. He denies this bitterness 
with brave determination, struggling to remain sweet 
in his judgment of human nature. But we divine that 
he did not get much happiness out of his model village 
of Le Claire. He thought to enable his working people 
to lead lives of dignified simplicity and stern indepen- 


“dence; instead of which they have built themselves big 


houses, and bought themselves pianos, and dressed their 
daughters in silk stockings and high-heeled, fancy shoes. 


and are trying to outdo each other in snobbery. And 
the old man does not believe in these things. He sees 
that the struggle to attain them leads to ruin. He had 


a fine home of his own, but he ga've all his costly paint- 
ings to a public gallery, and ran away to live in a hut. 
“Like Tolstoi!” I said; but that offends him. No, in- 
deed! He is not imitating anybody else, he is just doing 
the right and obvious thing, and he can’t see why other 
people don’t do the same. I suggest to him that the 
working-people will not live like Socialists so long as 
they look at capitalist moving-pictures: and he smiles 
and gets my meaning at once. 


He has a marvellously keen and alert mind, and he 
watches joyfully the way the world is going today. 
Some fifteen years ago, when I first began to correspond 
with him, he found fault with me because I was im- 
patient and rebellious; he did not like “The Jungle.” 
for example, because it was too savage. But now he 
watches events in Raissia, and he is all for the Bolshe- 
viki. “Those fellows have got it!” he says. “They have 
the bull by the tail!” He does not mean by that that he 
wants to kill anybody, but he does want industry in the 
lands of the workers, and he wants this change put 
through at all hazards. 


He knows, of course, that the American workingman 
is a long way from any such dream. Can you imagine 
any more bitter irony in life than/something I have re- 
cently seen—workingmen in this neighborhood who 
meet this old man, this veteran of their cause, and 
despise him and mock at him because he is poor, and 
perhaps a little queer! He goes about with frayed cuffs 
and a battered and stained old black Missouri hat, and 
labor looks down on him because he has got off its back! 
He might have arrived in a big, shiny limousine with a 
couple of footmen in livery to jump out and bow before 
him; then perhaps labor would have known that he is a 
great man! 


FEBRUARY, 19:19 


THE RED FLAG 


The Los Angeles “Times” is enraptured over a law proposed 
in Congress by one of our California_capitalist legislators to 
prohibit the use of the red flag anywhere in America. We cau- 
tion the “Times” to go slow, lest it get into the same pickle 
as the Boston City Council, which found it had barred the 
sacred emblem of “fair Harvard.” Here in this City of the 
Black Angels is a Roman Catholic bishop, an amiable and pros- 
perous-looking person who is one of the darlings of the “Times”; 
and now the “Times” is rooting for a law which will prohibit 
its most reverend darling from displaying his papal flag in 
church processions—and even from wearing his episcopal 
robes! 

For consider how the law reads. I won't quote it all, be- 
cause it is mostly verbiage, but it prohibits the ownership. dis- 
play or wearing of any flag, emblem, insignia or device of any 
organization, including religious, which shall not clearly define 
in its statutes or by-laws its absolute loyalty to the govern- 
ment and constitution of the United Sates, “together with the 
eliminaion of any and all provisions, regulations or mental 
reservations of any kind whatsoever contrary to a full and ab- 
solute support and upholding of the Constitution and laws of 
the government of the United States of America, ahead of its 
own welfare and life.” 

And now consider the Roman Catholic church, whose atti- 
tude toward the American constitution has been clearly defined. 
by formal papal decree again and again repeated, to be one of 
absolute and implacable hostility. America establishes secular 
schools; the church declares then anathema and forbids her 
children to attend them. The constitution establishes freedom 
of religious opinion: Pope Pius IX. in his Syllabus of Errors. 
declares that “the state has not the right to leave every man 
free to profess and embrace whatever religion he may deem 
true.” The church forbids civil tribunals to try ecclesiastics. 
The church forbids its members to obey the civil law when it 
conflicts with the commands of the church. In the words of 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical of 1890. “If the laws of the state 
are openly at variance with the laws of God—if they inflict in- 
jury upon the Church, or set at naught the authority of Jesus 
Christ which is vested in the Supreme Pontiff—then indeed it 
becomes a duty to resist them. a sin to render obedience.” 

And so, when this law of Congressman Osborne is passed. 
what fun it will be to see our federal judges sending all Cath- 
olic priests and bishops who display papal flags, or who wear 
priestly robes, or who carry mitres and crosiers and crucifixes. 
to jail for twenty-five years for each and every separate act of 
“possession, or ownership of, or declaration with. or display of, 
or flying of, or wearing” !!!! 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AGAIN 


We have given offense to a number of friendly readers by 
comments on the Christian Science church. We tried to make 
clear that we recognize a vital grain of truth in Christian 
Science, the principle of healing through the sub-conscious 
mind. What we are quarreling with is a church machine, smug 
and capitalistic, like every other church we have investigated. 

In the December number of this magazine appeared a letter 
from Kate Crane Gartz in support of “Social Insurance.” This 
letter referred to the case of a woman living in Pasadena, the 
mother of seven children left without support. This mother 
was a student of Christian Science, and the Christian Scientists 
did not consider it necessary to see that she was able to sup- 
port her children. Reading this letter from Mrs. Gartz. the 
head of the “Christian Science Committee on Publication for 
Southern California,” Mr. Henry Van Arsdale, wrote to the 
mother in question, asking her to write him a letter “disclaim- 
ing the thought which Mrs. Gartz would like to put out to the 
effect that Christian Scientists have been callous to your situa- 
tion and have not aided you.” 

The mother has told me exactly what transpired between 
Mr. Van Arsdale and herself. She is educated, young, and thor- 
oughly capable, and as a student of Christian Science she went 
to Mr. Van Arsdale to ask, not for charity. but for work by 
which she could support her children. She was offered meta- 
physical theories instead. Finally. she went again. and stated 
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that her children had had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours, 
whereupon Mr. Van Arsdale gave her a ten dollar bill to get 
rid of her. Ten dollars for the support of a woman and seven 
children! And on the basis of this, Mr. Van Arsdale wishes to 
deny that the Christian Science church is plutocratic! 

In his letter Mr. Van Arsdale calls me a dreadful name; I 
as “a compulsory social uplifter.” Well, Mr. Van Arsdale, in 
capitalist society there are two kinds of people, compulsory 
social uplifters and compulsory social downpushers. You have 
to be one or the other—take your choice. You may demand 
that the powers of government shall be used to guarantee to 
every man the full product of his labor, and to insist that no 
man shall live in idleness upon the labor of his fellows. In 
that case you are “a compulsory social uplifter.” Or you may 
insist that the powers of government shall guarantee to a small 


class the ownership of the land and the natural sources of 


wealth, and shall organize a force of policemen with clubs and 
militiamen with bayonets and machine-guns, to enable this 
owning class to extract from those who do the work all the 
product of their toil save a bare living wage. In that case, 
you are a compulsory social downpusher. If you organize a 
group of these downpushers, and build costly white marble 
temples, and set up an elaborate propaganda to persuade the 
gullible workers that the phenomenon of their being down- 
pushed is an entirely unreal one, a delusion of their mortal 
minds, then I say that there are only two possible alternatives 
—you may be feeble-minded or you may be knavish. 

Which am I to assume about Mr. Henry Van Arsdale. 
writing to this destitute mother of seven children: “No plan 
of Social Insurance that has ever been placed before the Amer- 
ican public could possibly reach your case.” And the same 
mail which brought this communication brought to Mrs. Gartz 
a postal-card from a lady in Pigeon Cove, Massachusetts, as 
follows: 

“J was much surprised at one passage in your letter in the 
yecember Upton Sinclair’s. Have you no “Mother's Pension” 
in California? We have it in Massachusetts. One family here 
in Pigeon Cove, six children under twelve, expecting to be 
broken up and scattered among relatives on the death of the 
father last spring, is taken care of comfortably by the mother, 
who applied for the pension. Yours for all good causes, 
Caroline \V. Babson.” 


We have been reading a new book called “Americanized 
Socialism”, by James Mackaye, a Harvard professor, who has 
been working the thing out for himself for many years, and 
recently made the discovery that it was Socialism. It will be a 
novel experience to you to discover that Socialism can be 
proven, not by Karl Marx, but by Abraham Lincoln. This is the 
hook to put into the hands of Americans who are distrustful of 
the foreign influences in the Socialist movement. We are so 
enthusiastic about it that we are offering it to our readers. You 
may have it as a premium with two one-dollar subscriptions to 
the magazine. You may have it and a copy of “King Coal” 
for four one-dollar subscriptions. We think this is an especially 
xsood combination, because “King Coal” will show you what 
\merican industrial slavery is, and Mackaye’s book will show 
you what American industrial freedom is going to be. Your 
most hard-headed neighbor will not be able to withstand this 
combination! 

We are glad to report that there has been widespread in- 
terest in the petition for amnesty for political prisoners which 
we are circulating. New readers who are interested in this 
matter may receive a copy of the supplement of the January 
issue,containing the announcement of the “Clean State League.” 
Membership in the league costs $2.00, and the money is used 
in circulating the petition and keeping the project before the 
public. An accounting will be given of all money received and 
expended. 

We are pleased to be able to state that William DeBlocq, 
a political prisoner whose letter was published in the January 
supplement, has been released under the custody of Frederick 
I’. Ingram. a Detroit manufacturer to when we wrote about 
the case. 


UE IVO NS i NGA RGSS: 


JIMMIE HIGGINS GOES TO WAR 
A Novel 


Copyright, 1918, by Upton Sinclair 


“Jimmie Higgins” began in the October number. Back 


numbers can be supplied. 

Synopsis of previous instalments: Jimmie Higgins, a So- 
cialist machinist, is violently opposed to the war, and meets 
with many misadventures in consequence. The proprietor of 
the bicycle-shop where he works is arrested as a German agent. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Jimmie Higgins Returns to Nature 
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Kumme’s bicycle-shop went out of business, and its 
contents were sold at auction. Jimmie Higgins watched 
the process wistfully, reflecting how, if he had not 
wasted his substance on Socialist tracts, if he had saved 
a bit out of his wages like any normal human being, he 
might have bought this little business and got a start in 
life. But alas, such hopes were not for Jimmie! He 
must remain in the condition which the President of 
his country described as “industrial serfdom”; he must 
continue to work for some other man’s profit, to be at 


the mercy of some other man’s whim. 

He found himself a job in the railroad-shops; but in 
a couple of weeks came an organizer, trying to start a 
union in the place. Jimmie, of course, joined; how 
could he refuse? And so the next time he went to get 
his pay he found a green slip in his envelope, informing 
him that the Atlantic Western Railroad Company would 
no longer require his services. No explanation was 
given, and none sought—for Jimmie was old in the ways 
of American wage-slavery, euphemistically referred to 
as “industrial serfdom.” 

He got another start as helper to a truckman. It 
was the hardest work he had yet done—all the harder 
because the boss was a dull fellow who would not talk 
about politics or the war. So Jimmie was discontented ; 
perhaps the spring-time was getting into his blood; at 
any rate, he hunted through his Sunday paper, and 
came on an advertisement of a farmer who wanted a 
“hand.” It was six miles out in the country, and Jimmie, 
remembering his walk with the Candidate, treated him- 
self to a Sunday afternoon excursion. He knew noth- 
ing about farm-work, and said so; but the munition- 
factories had drained so much labor from the land that 
the farmer was glad to get anybody. He had a “tenant- 
house” on his place, and on Monday morning Jimmie 
hired his former boss—the truckman—to move his few 
sticks of furniture; he bid farewell to his little friend 
Meissner, and next day was learning to milk cows and 
steer a plow. 

So Jimmie came back to the bosom of his ancient 
Mother. But alas, he came, not to find joy and health, 
not as a free man, to win his own way and make a new 
life for himself; he came as a soil-slave, to drudge from 
dawn to dark for a hire that barely kept him going. 
The farmer was the owner of Jimmie’s time, and Jimmie 
disliked him heartily, because he was surly-tempered and 
stingy, abusing his horses and nagging at his hired man. 


Jimmie’s education in farm-economics was not thorough 
enough to enable him to realize that John Cutter was 
as much of a slave as himselfi—bound by a mortgage to 
Ashton Chalmers, President of the First National Bank 
of Leesville. John drudged from dawn to dark, just as 
Jimmie did, and in addition had all the worry and fear; 
his wife was a sallow and hollow-chested drudge, who 
took as many bottles of patent-medicine as poor Mrs. 
Meissner. 

But Jimmie kept fairly cheerful because he was 
learning new things, and because he saw how good it 
was for the babies, who were getting fresh air and better 
food than they had ever had in their little lives before. 
All summer long he plowed and harrowed and hoed, he 
tended horses and cows and pigs and chickens, and drove 
to town with farm-truck to be sold. He would be too 
tired at night even to read his Socialist papers; for six 
months he let the world go its way unhindered—its way 
of desperate strife and colossal anguish. It was the time 
when the German hordes hurled themselves against the 
fortifications of Verdun. For five horrible months they 
came on, wave upon endless wave; the people of France 
set their teeth and swore, “They shall not pass!” and 
the rest of civilization waited, holding its breath. 


Il. 


The only chance Jimmie had to talk about these mat- 
ters was of a Saturday night when he strolled up to the 
store at a near-by cross-roads. The men he met here were 
of a new type to him—as different from factory people as 
if they came from another planet. Jimmie had been 
taught to laugh at them as “hayseeds”; intellectually he 
regarded them as relics of a vanished age, so of course he 
could not listen to their talk very long without “butting 
in.” He began with the declaration that the Allies were 
as bad as the Germans. He got away with that, be- 
cause they had all been taught to hate the “Britishers” 
in their schoolbooks, and they didn’t know very much 
about Frenchmen and “Eye-talians.” But when Jimmie 
went on to say that the American government was as 
bad as the German government—that all governments 
were run by capitalists, and all went to war for foreign 
markets and such plunder—then what a hornets’ nest 
he brought about his ears! “You mean to say Ameri- 
can armies would do what them Proosians done in Bel- 
gium?” And when Jimmie answered Yes, an indignant 
citizen rose from his seat on a cracker-box, and tapped 
him on the shoulder and said: “Look here, young feller, 
you better run along home. You'll git yerself a coat of 
tar and feathers if you talk too much round these parts.” 

So Jimmie shut up for awhile; and when he went out 
with his armful of purchases, an aged, white-whiskered 
patriarch who had been listening got up and followed 
him out. “I’m goin’ your way,” he said. “Git in with 
me.” Jimmie climbed into the buggy; and while the 
bony old mare ambled along through the summer-night 
the driver asked questions about Jimmie’s life. Where 
had he been brought up? How had it been possible for 
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a man to live all his life in America, and know so little 
about his native land? 

Peter Drew was this old farmer’s name, and he had 
been in the first battle of Bull Run, and had fought with 
the Army of Northern Virginia all the way to Richmond. 
So he knew how American armies behave; he could tell 
Jimmie about a million free men who had rushed to 
arms to save their nation’s integrity, and had made a 
clean job of it, and then gone quietly back to their work 
at farm and forge. Jimmie had heard Comrade Mary 
Allen, the Quaker, make the statement that “Force never 
settled anything.” He repeated this now, and the other 
replied that an American ought to be the last person in 
the world to make such a statement, for his country had 
provided the best illustration in history of the importance 
of a good job of spanking. It was force that had set- 
tled the slavery question—and settled it so that now you 
might travel in the South and have a hard time to find 
a man that would want to unsettle it. 


But Jimmie knew nothing about all that; he knew 
nothing about anything in America. The old man said 
it frightened him to realize that the country had let a 
man grow up in it with so little understanding of its 
soul. All that precious tradition, utterly dead so far as 
Jimmie was concerned! All those heroes who had died 
to make free the land in which he lived, and to keep it 
free—and he did not know their names, he did not even 
know the names of the great battles they had fought! 
The old man’s voice trembled and he laid his hand on 
Jimmie’s knee. 


The little Socialist tried to explain that he had 
dreams of his own. He was fighting for intetrnational 
freedom—his patriotism was higher and wider than any 
cne country. And that was all right, said the other, but 
why kick down the ladder by which you had climbed— 
and especially when you had perhaps not entirely fin- 
ished climbing? Why not know the better side of your 
own country, and appeal to it? Peter Drew went on to 
tell of a speech he had heard Abraham Lincoln make, 
and to quote things Lincoln had said; could Jimmie 
doubt that Lincoln would have opposed the rule of the 
country by Wall Street? And when a country had been 
shaped and guided by such men as Lincoln, why trample 
its face and besmirch its good name—just because there 
were in it some evil men contending against its ideals 
of freedom and democracy? 


This old soldier lived about a mile from Jimmie, and 
asked his new friend to come and see him. So the next 
afternoon, which was Sunday, Lizzie put on a newly 
starched dress, and Jimmie packed the two littlest in- 
fants in the double perambulator, and took Jimmie 
Junior’s chubby hand, and they trudged down the road 
to the farm-house which the old man’s father had built. 
Mrs. Drew was a sweet-faced, rather tired looking old 
lady, but her pale eyes seemed to smile with hospitality, 
and she brought out a basket of ripe peaches, and sat 
and chatted sympathetically with Lizzie about the care 
of babies, while Jimmie and the old man sat under the 
shade of an elm tree by the kitchen-door and discussed 
American history. Jimmie listened to stories of battle 
and imprisonment, of monster heroisms and self-immo- 
lations. Up to this time he had been looking at war 


from the outside, as it were; but now he got a glimpse 
of the soul of it, he began to understand how a man 
might be willing to leave his home and his loved ones, 
and march out to fight and suffer and die to save his 
country in which he believed. 

And here was another new idea: this old fellow had 
been a soldier, had fought through four years of inces- 
sant battles, and yet he had not lost his goodness. He 
was kind, gentle, generous; he gave dignity to the 
phrases at which Jimmie had been taught to mock. It 
was impossible not to respect such a man; and so little 
by little Jimmie was made to reflect that there might be 
such a thing as the soul of America, about which Peter 
Drew was all the time talking. Perhaps there was really 
more to the country than Wall Street speculators and 
grafting politicians, policemen with clubs and militia- 
men with bayonets to stick into the bodies of working- 
men who tried to improve their lot in life! 


III. 


In the course of the summer Jimmie had to take sev- 
eral days off and go into Leesville to attend the trial of 
the German plotters. He had to take the witness-stand 
and tell all he knew about Kumme and Heinrich and the 
other men who had frequented the bicycle-shop. It was 
a very serious experience, and before it was over Jim- 
mie was heartily glad that he had rejected the invitation 
to help blow up the Empire Machine Shops. The trial 
ended with a sentence of six months for Jimmie’s old 
employer, and of two years each for Heinrich and his 
pals . The law allowed no more—to the intense disgust 
of the Leesville “Herald.” The “Herald” was in favor 
cf a life-sentence for anyone who interfered with the in- 
dustry upon which the prosperity of the city depended. 

Among those who came to the trial was Comrade 
Smith, editor of the “Worker,” and Jimmie sat with him 
in Tom’s “Buffeteria,” and heard an account of the latest 
developments in the Empire Shops. The movement of 
discontent had been entirely crushed; the great estab- 
lishment was going at full blast, both day and night. 
They were taking on hundreds of new hands, mostly 
women and girls, speeding them faster and faster, turn- 
ing out tens of thousands of shell-casings every day. 
And still they were not satisfied; new buildings were 
going up, the concern was spreading like a huge blot 
over the landscape. There was talk of an explosives 
factory nearby, so that shells might be filled as fast as 
they were made. 

The “boom” conditions continued in Leesville; spec- 
ulators were reaping harvests, it seemed as if the mas- 
ters of the city were all on a spree. Comrade Smith ad- 
vised Jimmie to stay where he was, for it was getting to 
be harder and harder for the workers in Leesville to get 
anything to eat. But out on the heights along the river- 
front, the part of the city called “Nob Hill,” new palaces 
were rising. And it was that way all over the Eastern 
part of the country, said the young editor; the rich no 
longer knew what to do with their millions. 

On the day the trial ended, Jimmie stayed in town 
to attend a meeting of the local and pay his back dues. 
So he met all his old friends, and heard “Wild Bill” get 
up and deliver one of his tirades. Bill had in his hand 
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® newspaper chpping telling of the amazing madness 
that had struck Wall Street. 
ing to prices beyond belief; “war-babies,” men called 
them, with unthinkably cynical wit. On the “Great 
\Vhite Way,” to which they rushed to celebrate these 
new Arabian Nights, there was such an orgy of dissipa- 
tion as the world had never seen. “And this is what we 
have to slave for!” yelled “Wild Bill’—looking wilder 
than ever since the police had broken and 
knocked out his three front teeth. “This is why we are 
chained to our jobs—shut up in jail if we so much as open 
our mouths! Piling up millions for old man Granitch, so 
that young Lacey can marry chorus-girls and divorce 
them—or steal away another man’s wife, as they say 
he’s doing just now!” 

Then young Emil Forster spoke, explaining to Jim- 
mie the inner significance of terrific world-events. Rus- 
sia was in the midst of a gigantic offensive, which was 
meant to overwhelm Austria; England at the same time 
was hurling in her new armies on the Somme; for these 
two giant movements they wanted shells—millions and 
millions of shells from America, which could 
make enough of them. 
them, they were piled mountain-high at the terminals and 
ports; whole fleets of steamers were loading up with 
them, and proceeding to England and France, and to 
Russia by way of Archangel. And of course the German 
submarines were out to stop them, the whole world was 
like a powder-magazine over the issue. The President, 
by his series of notes, had forced Germany to agree not 
to sink passenger-vessels; but this promise was not easy 
to keep—accidents kept happening, and the temper of 
the peoples was rising, America was being drawn nearer 
every hour to the vortex of this dreadful strife—Such 
was the picture which Jimmie carried away with him; 
you could hardly wonder if he missed that peace and joy 
which men are supposed to imbibe at the bosom of their 
Mother Nature! . 


Munition-stocks were soar- 
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alone 


CHAPTER TEN 
Jimmie Higgins Meets the Owner 


J 


It was late at night when Jimmie left the Socialist 
local, and took the trolley out into the country. He had 
to walk nearly two miles from where he got off, and a 
thunder-storm had come up; he got out and started to 
trudge through the darkness and the floods of rain. Sev- 
eral times he slipped off the road into the ditch, and 
once he fell prone, and got up and washed the mud from 
his eyes and nose with the stream of fresh water pouring 
about his head. While he was thus occupied he heard 
the sound of a horn, and saw a glare of light rushing up. 
He jumped into the ditch again, and a big automobile 
went by at a fast pace, spattering showers of mud all 
over him. He plodded on, swearing to himself. Some 
of them munition-millionaires, no doubt—tearing over 
the country at night, honking their horns like they owned 
the roads, and covering poor walking people with their 
splashings! 

And so on, until Jimmie came round a turn of the 
road, and saw the white glare of light again, this time 
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standing still. It seemed to be pointing up into the trees: 
and when he got nearer he made out the reason—it had 
run off the road into the ditch, and then up the other 
slope, and there rolled over onto its side. 

“Hello!” said a voice, as Jimmie came slopping up. 

“Hello!” he answered. 

“How far is it to the nearest house >” 

“Maybe half a mile.” 

“Who lives there?” 

“T dol 

“Have you got a horse and buggy :” 

“There’s one at the big house, just a piece beyond.” 

“Do you suppose we could get enough men to turn 
this car over?” 

“J dunno; there aint many about here.” 

“Damn!” muttered the man to himself. Then, after 
a moment, “Well, there’s no use staying here.’ This to 
his companion, whom Jimmie made out to be a woman. 
She was standing still, with the cold rain pouring over 
her. The man put his arm about her, and said to Jimmie. 
“Lead the way, please.’ So Jimmie set out, slopping 
through the mud as before. 

Nothing more was said until they reached the 
“tenant-house” where the Jimmies lived. But meantime 
the little Socialist’s mind was busy: it seemed to him 
that the man’s voice was familiar, and he was trying 
to recall where and how he had heard it before. They 
came to the house, which was dark, and the couple stood 
on the porch while Jimmie went in and groped for a 
match and lighted the single smoky oil-lamp on which 
the household depended. Carrying it in his hand, he 
went to the door and invited the couple in. They came: 
and so Jimmie got a glimpse of the face of the man, and 
almost dropped the lamp right there where he stood. It 
was Lacey Granitch! 
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The young lord of Leesville was too much occupied 
with his own affairs to notice the look on the face of the 
yokel before him; or perhaps he was used to being recog- 
nized, and to being stared at by yokels. He looked 
about the room and saw a stove. “Can you get us a 
fire, so this lady can,get dry?” 

“Y-yes,” said Jimmie. “I-I suppose so.” But he made 
no move; he stood rooted to the spot. 

“Lacey,” put in the woman, “don’t stop for that. Get 
the car started, or get another.” And Jimmie looked at 
her; she was rather small, and very beautiful—quite the 
most beautiful human creature that Jimmie had ever 
looked at. One could see that she was expensively 
dressed, even though everything she had on was soaked 
with rain. | 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Lacey. “You can’t travel 
till you get dry—you’d be ill.” And he turned upon 
Jimmie. “Get a fire, won’t you?” he exclaimed. “A big 
fire. I’ll make it worth while to you for whatever you 
do. Only don’t stand there japing all night,” he added 
impatiently. 

Jimmie leaped to obey; partly because he had been 
in the habit of leaping to obey all his life—but also partly 
because he was sorry for the beautiful wet lady, and be- 
cause, if he stood and stared any longer, Lacey Granitch 
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might recognize him. The moment when Jimmie had 
been singled out in the herd of strikers and cursed by 
the young master of the Empire Machine Shops was one 
of the most vivid memories of Jimmie’s rebellious life, 
and it did not occur to him that the incident might not 
have equally impressed the other participant. 

In a few minutes the stove was hot; and urged by 
her escort, the lady took off her driving-coat and hat, 
and hung them over a chair. Everything underneath 
was wet, and the man urged her to take off her skirt 
and waist. “What does he matter?” he argued, referring 
to Jimmie; but the lady would not do it. 
the stove, shivering slightly, and pleading with her es- 
cort to make haste, to find some way to get the car run- 
ning again. They might be followed— 

“Oh, nonsense, Helen!” cried Lacey. “You are tor- 
menting yourself with nightmares. Be sensible, and get 
dry.” He piled the wood into the stove, and ordered 
Jimmie to get another armful; and Jimmie obeyed with 
his hands and feet—but meantime his rebellious little 
brain was taking in every detail of the situation, putting 
this and that together. 

The talking had waked up Lizzie, so Jimmie rushed 
into the next room and whispered, “Lacey Granitch is 
here!” If he had told her that the Angel Gabriel was 
there, or Jehovah with all his thunders and his retinue 
of seraphim, poor Lizzie could not have been more 
stunned. Jimmie ordered her to get up, and get on her 
dress and shoes, and get a cup of coffee for the lady; 
the dazed woman obeyed—though she would rather 
have crawled under the bed than face the celestial per- 
sonages who had taken possession of her home. 


III 


Lacey ordered Jimmie to accompany him, to find some 
help to get the car into travelling condition. They went 
out together, and on the porch, before they braved the 
rain again, young Granitch stopped and spoke: “See 
kere, my man; I want you to help me get a gang to- 
gether, and I want you to keep quiet, please—say noth- 
ing about who was in the car. If any other people come 
along and ask questions, keep your mouth shut, and 
I'll make it worth while to you—well worth while. Do 
you understand?” 

Every instinct in Jimmie Higgins was ready to an- 
swer, “Yes, sir.” That was what he had always answered 
to such commands—he, and his father, and his father’s 
fathers before him. But something else within him re- 
sisted this instinct—the new revolutionary psychology 
which he had so painfully acquired, and which made 
continual war upon his old-time docilities. It seemed 
that this was the moment, if ever in his life, to show the 
stuff he was made of. He clenched his hands, and every- 
thing in him turned to iron. “Who is that lady?” he 
demanded. 

Lacey Granitch was so taken aback that he started 
“What do you mean?” 

“I mean—is she your wife? 
man’s wife?” 

“Why you damned— 
ville stopped. speechless. 


visibly. 
Or is she some other 
* And the young lord of Lees- 
Jimmie fell back a couple of 
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steps, as a matter of precaution, but he did not weaken 
in his rigid resolve. 

“T know you, Mr. Granitch,” he said; “and I know 
what you’re doing. You might as well know you aint 
foolin’ nobody.” 

“What the hell is it to you?” cried the other; but 
then he stopped again, and Jimmie heard him breathing 
hard. Evidently he made an effort to keep his self-con- 
trol; when he spoke again, his voice was quieter. 
“Listen, my good fellow,” he said. “You have a chance 
to make a good deal of money to-night—” 

“JT don’t want your money!” broke in Jimmie. “I 
wouldn’t touch your filthy money, that you get by mur- 
dering men!” 3 

“My God!” said Lacey Granitch; and then, weakly: 
“What have you got against me?” 

“What have I got? I was workin’ in the Empire, 
an’ I went on strike for my rights, an’ you cursed me 
like I was a dog, an’ you sent the police an’ had me 
arrested, an’ they smashed Wild Bill’s nose, an’ sent 
me up for ten days when I hadn’t done nothin’—” 

“Oh! So that’s it, is it?” 

“Yes, that’s it; but I wouldn’t mind that so much—if 
it wasn‘t for them shells you’re makin’ to kill men over 
in Europe. And you spendin’ the money drinkin’ cham- 
pagne with chorus-girls, an’ running off with other men’s 
wives!” 

“You—’ and Lacey uttered a foul oath, and leaped 
at Jimmie; but Jimmie had expected that, he was looking 
out for himself. There was no railing to the little porch 
cn which he stood, and he leaped off to the ground and 
away. Because he knew the lay of the land, he could 
run faster in the darkness than his pursuer. 

He sped down the path and out into the road—and 
there was the headlight of an automobile, almost upon 
him. The vehicle came to an instant stop, and a startled 
voice cried, “Hey, there!” 

“Hey, there!” answered Jimmie, and stopped in the 
light; for he did not believe that his enemy would dare 
pursue him there. 

The voice from the car spoke again. “There’s an 
automobile off the road a way’s back here. Do you 
know anything about who the people are that were 
driving it?” 

“Sure T do!” answered Jimmie, promptly. 

“Where are they 7” 

“They're up in that house—Lacey Granitch an’ a 
lady named Helen—” 

And instantly the door of the car was flung open. A 
man leaped out, and another man, and another; they kept 
coming—Jimmie would not have believed that an auto- 
mobile could have held so many people. Not one of 
them said a word, but all started on the run for Jimmie’s 
house as if they were charging in a battle. 
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Jimmie followed behind. He heard sounds of a 


scuffle on the lawn, and screams from inside. At first 
the little farm-hand could not make up his mind what 
to do, but finally he ran to the house; and there in the 


front room he saw the beautiful lady, with her wet hair 
streaming down her back, and the tears streaming down 
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her face, sunk on her knees before the man who had 
hailed Jimmie from the automobile. She had caught 
his coat with her two hands, and clung to it with such 
desperation that when he tried to draw away he dragged 
her along the floor. “Paul!” she was screaming. “What 
are you going to do?” 

“Be quiet! Be quiet!” commanded the man. He was 
young, tall and superhumanly handsome; his face had 
the white light of a passionate resolve, his lips were set 
like those of a man who is marching to his death in 
battle. “Answer me!” cried the women, again and 
again; until finally he said: “I shan’t kill him; but I 
mean to teach him his lesson.” 

“Paul, Paul, have mercy!” sobbed the women; she 
went on, pleading hysterically, in the most dreadful dis- 
tress that Jimmie had ever seen or heard. “It wasn’t 
his fault, Paul, it was mine! I did it all! Oh, for Christ’s 
sake! You are driving me mad!” She moaned, she im- 
plored, she sobbed till she choked herself; and when the 
man tried to tear her hands looge she fought with him, 
he could not get free of her. 

“You're not going to move me, Helen,” he declared. 
“You might as well get that clear.” 

“But I tell you it was my fault, Paul! 
with him!” 

“All right,’ answered the man, grimly. “T’ll fix him 
so no other man’s wife will ever run away with him.” 


I ran away 


Her clamor continued more wildly than ever, until 
two other men came into the room. “Joe,” said “Paul,” 
to one of them, “take her down to the car and keep 
her there. Don’t let her call for help—if anybody comes 
along, keep her quiet, keep your hand tight over her 
mouth.” 

“Paul, you’re a fiend!” shrieked the woman. 
kill you for this!” 

“You’re welcome to,” answered the man. “I shouldn’t 
care—but I’m going to do this job before I die.” And 
he tore the woman’s hands away from him, and by his 
stern anger he gave the other two men the necessary 
resolution. They carried her, half fainting, out of the 
room. 

All this time Jimmie Higgins had been standing like 
one turned to stone; and Lizzie had shrunk into a far 
corner of the room, all but paralyzed with terror. Now 
the man turned to them. “My good neople,” he said, 
“we want to borrow your room for a half hour or so. 
We'll pay you well for it—enough to buy the whole 
house if you want to.” 

“W-w-what are you goin’ 
Jimmie. 
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to do?’ stammered 

“We're going to teach a little fundamental morality 
to a young man whose education has been neglected,” 
replied the other. That somehow did not tell Jimmie 
very much, but he forebore to speak again, for never in 
all his life had he seen a man who conveyed to him the 
impression of such resistless force as this man. He was 
truly a superhuman creature, terrifying, panoplied in 
lightnings of wrath. 

The door of the house opened again, and Lacey 
Granitch came in, with a man on each side holding him 
by the arms, and a pair of handcuffs on his wrist. Of 
all the dreadful spectacles that Jimmie had seen that 


dreadful night, the worst was the face of the young 
master of the Empire Machine Shops. It was green— 
absolutely and literally green. His knees trembled so 
that he seemed about to sink to the floor, and his dark 
eyes were those of an animal in a trap. 

There came another man behind him carrying two 
black cases in his hands. He opened one, and took out 
some instrument with wires attached, and hung part 
of it to a hook on the wall; he pressed a switch, and a 
soft white radiance flooded the room. The man who was 
in command, the one whom the lady had called “Paul,” 
now turned to Jimmie and his wife. “You may take 
your lamp,” he said. “Go into the other room and stay 
there till we call you, please.” 

“W-w-what are you goin’ to do?” Jimmie found 
courage to stammer again. But the other merely bade 
him to go into the other room and stay, and it would 
be all right, and he would be well paid for his time and 
trouble. There was no use trying to interfere; no use 
trying to get away, for the house would be watched. 


V. 


Jimmie Junior had been wakened by the uproar, and 
was whimpering; so Lizzie hurried to quiet him, and 
Jimmie set the little smoky lamp on the dresser, and 
went and sat on the bed beside her, holding her hand in 
his. Both their hands were shaking in a way that was 
amazing. 

Every sound from the other room was plainly au- 
dible. Lacey was pleading, and “Paul” commanded 
him to hold his tongue. There was a scuffle, and then 
terrified moans, which died away. There began to steal 
into the Higgins bed-room a most ghastly odor; they 
could not imagine what it was. And then they began 
to hear wild clamor from Lacey Granitch, as if he were 
suffering in hell. It was awful beyond words; the per- 
spiration came out in beads on the faces of the listeners, 
and Jimmie was just about making up his mind that 
it was his duty to rush in and protest, or perhaps to 
climb out of the window and make an effort to steal 
away and summon help, when the door opened and the 
man called “Paul” came in, closing the door behind him. 

“Tt’s all right,” said he. “People always make a fuss 
when they’re given an anaesthetic, so don’t let it frighten 
you.” And he stood here waiting, rigid, grim, while the © 
sounds went on. Finally they died away and silence 
tell—a long, long silence. He opened the door and went 
back into the other room, and the two Jimmies were 
left holding each other’s shaking hands. 

Now and then they heard a man speak in a low voice, 
or some one move across the /room; and always that 
ghastly, overpowering odor kept creeping in, making 
them think they would die of suffocation, and their three 
babies also. The suspense and horror had become al- 
most unbearable—when finally they began to hear Lacey 
Granitch again, moaning, sobbing—most harrowing 
sounds. “My God! My God!” whispered Lizzie. “What 
are they doing?” And when Jimmie did not answer, 
she whispered again. “We ought to stop them! We 
ought to get help!” 

But then once more the door opened, and “Paul” 
came in. “It’s all right now,” said he. “He’s coming 
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out.” Neither of the Jimmies had the least idea what 
“coming out” meant, but they were reassured to know 
that the masterful person at least was satisfied. They 
waited; they heard Lacey vomiting, as it seemed—and 
then they heard him cursing, in between his feeble gasps. 
He called the men the same foul name that he had 
called Jimmie; and that somehow made the whole af- 
fair seem better—it brought one down to earth again! 

“Paul” went out and stayed for a while, and when he 
came back, he said, “We’re going now; and understand, 
there’s nothing for you to worry about. We shall leave 
the patient here, and as soon as we get to a telephone, 
we'll notify the hospital to send an ambulance. So all 
you have to do is to wait, and keep quiet and don’t 
worry. And here’s something for the use of your 
house—”’ The man put out his hand with a roll of 
bills, which Jimmie mechanically took—‘“and if anybody 
asks you about what happened to-night, just say you 
didn’t see anything and don’t know anything whatever 
about it. I’m sorry to have troubled you, but it could- 
n’t be helped. And now, good night.” 

And so the masterful young man went out, and they 
heard him and his companions tramping down the 
porch-steps. They listened, until they heard the auto-~ 
mobile start up and disappear in the darkness. Then 
from the next room they heard a moan. 

Trembling with terror, Jimnie got up and stole to 
the door, and opened it a tiny crack. The room was in 
utter darkness. “Get me some water!” the voice of 
Lacey groaned; and Jimmie tiptoed back, and got the 
little smoky lamp, and came to the door again. He 
peered in, and saw that Lacey was lying on the floor with 
a sheet over him—everything but his head, which was 
resting on a pillow. .His face was yellow and twisted 
with pain. “Water! Water” he sobbed; and Jimmie 
rushed to get a glass and fill it from the pail. When he 
brought it, Lacey first tried to drink, and then began to 
vomit; then he lay, sobbing softly to himself. He saw 
Jimmie staring at him, and his eyes filled with sudden 
hate and he whispered, “This is what you got me in for, 
you damned little skunk!” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
Jimmie Higgins Faces the War 


iff 


The ambulance arrived, and the two attendants who 
came with it brought in a stretcher and carried young 
Granitch away. Jimmie opened the windows to get rid 
of the odor of ether, and meantime he and Lizzie sat 
for hours, discussing every aspect of the dreadful scene 
they had witnessed, and speculating as to its meaning. 
When Jimmie investigated the roll of bills which had 
been slipped into his hand, he found that there were ten 
of them, new, crisp, and bright yellow, each having the 
figure twenty printed upon it. It was more money than 
these two humble little people had ever had or expected 
to have in all their lives. It was literally blood-money, 
they felt, but it would be hard to see who would be ben- 
efited if they rejected it. Certainly the deed which had 
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been done that night could not be undone—not for all 
the money that old Granitch had heaped up in his vaults. 


Jimmie kept quiet, as he had been bidden, and ap- 
parently no one told about his part in the affair—no re- 
porters came out to his country-home to ask for inter- 
views. But when he went to the cross-roads store a 
couple of nights later he found that the story was all 
over—nobody was talking or thinking about anything 
else. The news, in fact, had gone by telegraph all over 
the world, and wherever people read it they shuddered 
with horror, and the Socialists had a choice illustration 
of the effect of excessive wealth upon morals. 


There were half a dozen versions of the story, Jim- 
mie found ; some declared that the outraged husband had 
caught young Granitch in his home and had fetched a 
surgeon there; others that he had taken him to a hos- 
pital; others that the operation had been performed in a 
road-house nearby. But none mentioned the tenant- 
house on the farm of John Cutter, and Jimmie wrapped 
himself in his pride of superior knowledge, and let the 
loungers in the country store chatter on. He would go 
back each night for new gossip; and first he heard that 
old man Granitch was meaning to have all the con- 
spirators arrested and sent to jail; but then it was said 
that young Lacey had left the hospital and vanished, no 
one knew where. And they never knew; never again 
did he appear to curse the strikers at the Empire, nor 
to break the hearts of chorus-girls on the Great White 
Way! His grim old father’s hair turned grey in a few 
weeks; and while he went on to fill his contracts with 
the Kussian government, all men knew that his heart 
was eaten out with grief and rage and shame. 


Jimmie and his wife held numerous confabulations 
over those twenty dollar bills. What should they do 
with their fortune? The “Worker,” always in need of 
funds, was just now issuing bonds in small denomina- 
tions, and Jimmie could not imagine any better financial 
investment than a working-class paper; but Lizzie, alas, 
could not be made to see it. And then his eye was 
caught by an advertisement of an oil-company, pub- 
lished in a Socialist paper, which lifted it above sus- 
picion. But again Lizzie blocked the way. She begged 
her visionary husband to turn the money over to her; 
she argued that half of it belonged to her anyhow—had 
she not done her part to earn it? “What part?” Jimmie 
asked; and she answered that she had kept quiet—and 
what more had he done? 


Eleeza Betooser wanted that treasure to insure 
safety for the children through whatever troubles might 
come to their propagandist father. And finally the 
propagandist father gave way, and the woman proceeded 
to secure the money in the ancient way of her sex. She 
took the ten crisp bills and sewed them in a layer of 
cloth, and wound the cloth about the ankle of her right 
leg, and sewed it there, and put a stocking over it to hide 
it. And that apparatus would stay there—day or night, 
winter or summer, it would never part from its owner. 
She would be a walking bank, a bank that she knew 
was safe from panic or crisis; the feeling of the two 
hundred dollars about her ankle would be communicated 
to every part of Lizzie—warming her heart, delighting 
her brain, and stimulating her liver‘and digestion. 
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And soon the chances of life caused Jimmie to be 
glad of the innate conservatism of the feminine nature. 
The giant British offensive was drowned in mud and 
blood on the Somme, and the Russian offensive went 
to pieces before Lemberg; and meantime John Cutter 
stowed his barrels of apples in the cellar, and got the 
last of his corn-crop husked, and drove his load of pump- 
kins to market; and then one Saturday night, after the 
cows had come in, wet and steaming with November 
rain, he informed his hired man that he would not need 
his services after that month, he would no longer be 
able to afford “help.” Jimmie stared at him in conster- 
nation—for he had thought that he had a permanent 
job, having learned the work, and having heard no seri- 
ous complaints. 

“But,” explained Cutter, “the work’s all done. Do 
you expect me to pay you to sit round? I'll be glad 
to take you on next spring, of course.” 

“And what'll I do in the meantime?” Jimmie glared, 
and all his hatred of the villainous profit-system welled 
up in his heart. So much food he had helped to raise 
and store away—and not a pound of it his! “Say,” he 
remarked, “I know what you want! Some kind of a 
trained bear, that’ll work all summer, and go to sleep 
in winter an’ not eat nothin’!” 

The little Socialist was all the crosser, because he 
knew that his boss had just made a lucky stroke—they 
were running a spur of the railroad out to the vast ex- 
plosives plant they were constructing in the country, 
and Cutter had got the price of his mortgage for a narrow 
strip of land that was nothing but wood-lot. Jimmie 
kad seen the trade made, and had put in a useful word 
as to the value of that ‘‘timber,”’ but now he had no share 
in the deal. He must be content with an offer of the 
tenant-house for five dollars a month through the win- 
ter, and a job with the railroad-company, grading track. 

There came rain and snow and blizzards, but the 
railroad construction stopped for nothing. It went on in 
three shifts, day and night; for half the world was 
clamoring for the means to blow itself up, and the other 
half must work like the devil to furnish the means. At 
least that was the way the matter presented itself to 
Jimmie Higgins, who took it as a personal affront the 
way this diabolical war kept pursuing him. He had fled 
into the country from it, bringing his little family to a 
tenant-house on an obscure, worn-out farm, several 
miles from the nearest town; but here all of a sudden 
cames a gang of Dagoes with picks and shovels, they 
lifted up and set to one side the chicken-house where 
Lizzie kept her eleven hens and one rooster, and the 
pig-sty where one little shoat gobbled up their table- 
scraps; and two days later came a huge machine, driven 
by steam, creeping on a track, picking up rails and ties 
from a car behind it, swinging them round and laying 
them in front of it, and then rolling ahead over the bed 
it had made. So the railroad just literally walked out 
into the country, and before long whole train-loads of 
cement and sand and corrugated iron walls and roofing 
came rattling and banging past the Higgins back-door. 
Day and night this continued; and a little ways beyond 
they knew that a two mile square of scrubby waste was 


being laid out with roads and tracks and little squat 
buildings, set far apart from each other. In a few 
months the frightened family would lie awake at night 
and listen to trains rattling past, coming out from the 
explosives plant, piled to the tops with loads of 
trinitrotoluol, and such unpronouncable instruments of 
murder and destruction. And this was the fate which 
capitalism had handed out to an ardent anti-militarist, 
a propagandist of international fraternity! 
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Jimmie Higgins went into the Socialist local now 
and then, to pay his dues and to refresh his soul on 
pacifist speeches. Just before Christmas the President 
of the United States wrote a letter to all the warring 
nations, pleading with them to end the strife; intimat- 
ing that all the belligerents were on a part as to badness, 
and stating explicitly that America had nothing to do 
with their struggle. This, of course, brought intense 
satisfaction to the members of Local Leesville of the 
Socialist party; it was what they had been proclaiming 
for two years and four months! They had never ex- 
pected to have a capitalist president in agreement with 
them, but when the opportunity came, they made the 
most of it; clamoring that the capitalist president should 
go farther—should back up his words by actions. If 
the warring nations would not make peace, let America 
at least clear her skirts by declaring an embargo, refus- 
ing to furnish them with the means of self-destruction! 


But for some reason incomprehensible to Jimmie Hig- 
gins, the capitalist president would not take this further 
step; and time moved on, and at the end of January fell 
a thunder-bolt, in the shape of a declaration from the 
German government that beginning next day it recinded 
its agreement to visit and search steamers, and declared 
war to the death against all vessels sailing in barred 
zones. Jimmie went to a meeting of the local a few days 
after that, and found the gathering seething with excite- 
ment. The President had appeared before Congress 
that day and made a speech calling for war; and the 
Germans and Austrians in the local were wild with in- 
dignation, shaking their fists and clamoring against the 
unthinkable outrage of an attack upon the Fatherland. 
There was a new edition of the “Worker” just out, filled 
with bitter protests, and the Germans and the pacifists 
wanted to pledge the local to a movement for a general 
strike of labor throughout the country. Street-meeting 
had been resumed—for of course, since the strike in the 
Empire had been settled, the police had had no pretext 
to prevent them. The extremists now wanted anti-war 
speakers on every corner, and/ anti-war leaflets shoved 
under every door-step; they were willing to put up the 
money and to pledge their time for these activities. 

Lawyer Norwood rose and revealed the split that 
was now full-grown in the party. For the United 
States to lie down before that insolent declaration of the 
German government would be to imperil everything 
which a lover of liberty held dear. It would mean that 
Britain would be starved out of the war, and British sea- 
power shattered—that British sea-power upon which free 
government had based itself throughout the world. Nor- 
wood was unable to get any further, for the tempest of 
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jeering and ridicule that overwhelmed him. “Freedom 
in Ireland!” shrieked Comrade Mary Allen. “And in 


India! And in Egypt!” bellowed Comrade Koeln, the 
glass-blower, whose mighty lungs had been twenty years 
preparing for this emergency. 

It was hard to stop the laughter—it seemed so funny 
that a man who called himself a Socialist should be de- 
fending British battleships! But Comrade Gerrity, the 
chairman, pounded with his gavel, and insisted that the 
meeting should give fair play, that every speaker should 
be heard in his turn. So Norwood went on. He under- 
stood that no government in this world was perfect, but 
some were better than others, and it was a fact of his- 
tory, whether or not they chose to admit it, that such 
ireedom as had already been secured in the world—in 
Britain and Canada and Australia and New Zealand and 
the United States—had rested under the protection of 
British battle-ships. If those battle-ships went down, 
it would mean that every one of those free communities 
would begin building up a military force many times as 
strong as they had now. If the United States did not 
maintain the established customs of sea~-commerce in the 
present crisis, it would mean one thing and one only— 
that America would spend the next thirty years devot- 
ing her energies to preparing for a life-and-death strug- 
gle with German Imperialism. If we were not to fight 
later, we must fight now— 

“All right, you fight!” shouted Comrade Schneider, 
the brewer, his purple face more purple than ever be- 
fore in the history of Local Leesville. 

“Y’'m going to fight all right,” answered the young 
lawyer. “This is my last speech here or anywhere else— 
I’m leaving for an officers’ training-camp tomorrow. I 
have come here to do my duty, to warn you comrades— 
even though I know it will be in vain. The time for de- 
bate has passed—the country is going into war—” 

“I’m not going into war!” roared Schneider. 

“Be careful,” answered the other. “You may find 
yourself in before you know it.” 

And the big brewer laughed to shake the plaster off 
the walls. “I’d like to see them send me! To fight for 
the British sea-power! Ho! Ho! Ho!” 


IV. 


It was a stormy speech young Norwood made, but 
lie persisted to the end, so that, as he said, his conscience 
might be clear, he might know that he had done what he 
cold to protect the movement from its greatest blunder. 
he warned them that the temper of the country was 
rising; you could see it rising hour by hour, and things 
which had been tolerated in the past would be tolerated 
no longer. Democracy would protect its life—it would 
show that in a crisis it was as strong as militarism— 

“Yes, and turn itself into militarism to do it!” cried 
Comrade Mary Allen. The Quaker lady was almost 
beside herself; she, more even than the Germans, saw 
in what was transpiring the violation of her most sacred 
convictions. America, her own country, was giving it- 
self to war, making ready to turn its resources to the 
wholesale mutilation of men! Comrade Mary’s thin face 
was white; her lips were tight with resolve, but her 
feelings betrayed themselves by the quivering of her 
nostrils. And oh, what a speech she made! Such tor- 
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rents of furious hatred in the cause of universal love! 
Comrade Mary quoted a Socialist writer who had said 
that just as gladiatorial combats had ccntinued until 
Christian monks were willing to throw themselves into 
the arena, so war would continue until Socialists were 
willing to throw themselves beneath the hoofs of the 
cavalry. And in this Quaker spinster you saw one So- 
cialist who was ready to go out that very night and 
throw herself beneath the hoofs of cavalry, infantry, or 
artillery, or even of a police-automobile. 

And that was the sentiment of the meeting as a 


_ whole. If America entered the European strife, it would 


be because the Socialist organization had exhausted its 
means of protest in vain. They would call meetings, 
they would distribute literature, they would voice their 
convictions on the streets and in the shops and wherever 
the people might be reached. They would have no part 
in this wicked strife, either now or later; they would 
continue in the future, as in the past, to denounce and 
te expose the capitalist politicians and the capitalist 
newspapers who caused war and thrived upon war. And 
in proportion to the intensity of their feelings would be 
their bitterness and contempt for the few renegades who 
in this hour of crisis, this test of manhood and integrity, 
were deserting the movement and going off to enroll 
themselves in officers’ training-camps! 

And so when Jimmie went home that night he car- 
ried with him an armful of revolutionary literature, 
which during the noon-hour he proceeded to distribute 
among the workers on the construction-job, which was 
now inside the preserves of the explosives company. So 
naturally in the course of the afternoon he was sum- 
moned before the boss and fired; they escorted him to 
the limits of the property, and told him that if he ever 
returned he would be shot on sight. And then at night 
he went up to the cross-roads store and tried to give out 
his literature there, and got into a controversy with 
some of the cracker-box loungers, one of whom jumped 
up and shook his fist in Jimmie’s face, shouting, “Get 
out of here, you dirty little louse! If you don’t stop 
talking your treason round here, we’ll come down some 
night and ride you out of the country on a rail!” 

[To be continued.) 


THE EDITOR IN A HUFF 

Some day, when the social revolution has been achieved, 
I am going to put in a claim for indemnity as the most vari- 
ously lied about man in America. Do you remember in the 
December issue the article about Helen Keller? She was mak- 
ing a moving picture of her life, and being an extreme revo- 
lutionist, was disappointed because she couldn’t put her ideas 
into the picture; I reassured her with the hope that some 
day, when we had Socialism, she could change the picture—a 
suggestion which she received with glee. And now read the 
following item, from the “Dramatic Mirror,” New York, De- 
cember 7, 1918: bearing in mind that I was never in the Brun- 
ten Studios, never heard of them, in fact; also that the “Dra- 
matic Mirror” is a publication read by everybcdy in the theatri- 
cal world, in which at various times I have tried to earn a 
living. 

“A bit of excitement was caused at the Brunton Studios 
the other day where some scenes were being taken when Upton 
Sinclair, the noted Socialist writer, asked that Miss Keller 
introduce some socialistic ideas into her big photodrama. Miss 
Keller explained that the picture was neither social nor political 
propaganda, and that she must therefore refuse the request. 
Whereupon it is said Sinclair left in a huff.” 
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UPTON SINCLAIR’S 


OUR OFFICE 


A friend came to see us the other day and inspected 
the premises where we publish this magazine, and was 
made so merry that we decided to share the fun with our 
readers. On this page you will find a photograph of the 
structure, and here is its history: 

One morning in February, 1917, we got in our mail 
two manuscripts which we thought were important, one 
rejected by a capitalist mazagine as being too much op- 
posed to the war, the other rejected by a Socialist maga- 
zine as being too much in favor of the war. In what 
seemed to us the greatest crisis in the world’s history, 
there was no organ in the country where both sides of 
the complex question could be presented! So, in the 
time it would take you to wink your eyelash, we had de- 
cided to have a magazine of our own. 

We went in and had a seance with the wife, who was 
terrified—for, as you know, wives have to bear the great- 
er part of their husbands’ troubles. It took her three 
days to reconcile herself to the new nightmare, and 
meantime the first issue of the magazine was written 
and the printer was at work. A week later the first 
copies arrived and were dumped into the editor’s study, 
which is half of the little structure you see at the ex- 
treme left of the picture. A big table was put in for 
wrapping and addressing, and when you wanted to get 
out of the room, you had to crawl under the table or 
jump over it. It soon became apparent that that would 
not do, and so the wife went out prospecting with a lean 
and hungry look up and down the streets of Pasadena. 
She knew most of the empty houses in the city, because 
she had been trying to find one that could be bought 
for the shortest shoe-string. She picked out one that 
she knew had been unoccupied for a year, and called up 
the owner on the telephone. Would he like to sell the 
house, to be moved? He had not thought of it, he said, 
what would she pay? She suggested $50 and heard him 
faint at the other end of the line. It was worth at least 
$500, said he; but she knows how to hypnotize people, 
even over the telephone, and so in a few minutes she 
had bought the house for $75, and sent me scurrying 
over on a bicycle to pay for it quickly before the owner 
changed his mind. It was moved for $50, and so we had 
two plastered rooms (except for the holes), with a home- 
made sign: “Magazine Office.” 

That did us for a couple of months; but your sub- 
scriptions continued to come in, and new pamphlets and 
circulars were born of the editorial brain, and more 
office-help had to be had. And so the wife went roam- 
ing, again with the lean and hungry look, and another 
house was bought, this time for $50, and again the 


neighbors were startled to see a fragment of architecture 
come rolling up our street. But still the magazine grew, 
and letter-files and card-catalogues and home-made 
tables and desks and shelves and book-cases piled up, and 
again and again the adventure repeated itself. Don’t 
think I am kidding you, it is gospel truth—five times 
the neighbors were astonished to see another house come 
rolling up our street! The structures were joined end 
to end, and such is the cunning of woman, can you tell 
where one house leaves off and the next house begins? 
We offer a free subscription to any one who can guess 
from this photograph! 

You could tell if you came in person, for the study 
at the left is dark green, and the first house is yellow, 
the second house is grey, the third house is white, the 
fourth house is bilious green, and the fifth house was 
terra-cotta; it was torn to pieces to patch up the cracks 
and joints, and so the whole structure looks like a camou- 
flaged battleship on the way to France. It is assuredly 
the most wonderful architectural spectacle since the days 
of Noah and the pyramids. The fame of it has spread, 
not only over the millionaire-city of Pasadena, but to 
all the surrounding country, and on Sunday afternoons 
the automobiles come by in processions, and the people 
in them turn and stare until their necks get out of joint 
and they have to turn the automobiles and pass again to 
get their necks back straight. And this is no kidding 
either—you can see them come back time after time. 

The neighbors, we are told, are distressed; because 
this is a decorous and proper locality, inhabited by a type 
of human known as the bungalow housewife, who never 
expected to have a Socialist circus in her neighborhood. 
I myself have impulses toward respectability, now and 
then, and try to cheer myself with the hope that some 
day the readers of the magazine will send in subscrip- 
tions enough to pay for a coat of paint of one color—any 
one color, I don’t care which, yellow, grey, white, bilious 
green or terra-cotta. But my wife, who naturally knows 
me better than I know myself, snorts contemptuously 
and remarks, “Whatever comes in, you'll find some new 
propaganda scheme—it will never go into paint!” 

If you read the early numbers of this magazine, you 
may recall several wonderful sonnets signed M. C. S. 
Perhaps you wonder why there are no more sonnets. 
The reason may now be understood—M. C. S., lean and 
anxious, goes racing back and forth all day, as yard-boss. 
making life miserable for two carpenters and a plumber 
who are performing the hitherto undreamed of feat of 
telescoping five houses into one—and without dis-urb- 
ing the wrapping, pasting and addressing of magazines 
going on inside all five houses! | 


We have been putting our mag- 
azine list on stencils, and the 
young ladies who did the work 
made mistakes, and our lists got 
tangled up, and the January mag- 
azine was a week late, and maybe 
you did not get a copy because 
your stencil was mislaid. If that 
happened, please drop us a postal 
card—not a cross one! Go easy 
on us; we are amateurs. 


